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of the truth of the assertion, ‘The follow. 
ing is a copy of the inscriptions— = - 
~ “ Of Carthage great I was a stone, 
O, mortals read with pity ; 
a all—i t ppameth nome, > 
an, mountain, town, norcity. —, 
Therefore, O, mortals, all bethink 
You whereunto you must, . 
Since now such stately buildings 
Lye buried in the dust.” 


The church-yard of Stepney, to which 


we an engraving. we ma‘ more ‘particular! 
aeneaenda anisimactiebeni. the SUI of ome sealiony, is celebrated 

Gunes wed belle ooh is wee Stepney in the Spectator for its remarkable epi- 

Charch was it was evidently taphs. ‘* Whether or no,” says the wri- 


built, 
eredted in the fourteenth century. 


stchitecture-is of the Anglo-Gothic. The 


Weat portico was, however, built in 1612; 
atid it was repaired and “ beautified,” as 


we, Sit he that the, poopie of that 

ve & lus for an 

or that there be L ow it ineag tea 
who nndertakes that work by the great, I 
cannot tell, but there are more remarkable 


neces oes “than in an 
‘other I have met with.” : 


tC Here lic the body of Datel Sel . 
Spitalfields. weaver; and that’s all,” 
is not more curious than that a 
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Rich and her daughter, on a grave-stone 
which stood a little south-west of the 
church :— 
“ We two within this grave do lye, 
Where we do rest together, 
Until the Lord shall us awake, 
And from the goats us sever.” 
A more emphatic inscription was placed 
on a grey marble stone, near the south 
wall, 


Aspice 
Respice 


Prospice. 


church-yard. 





ORIGINAL SONG BY BURNS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


with greater a than to 
Burns, ag od Bard. 
The nation, and the world in parti 
cular, are indebted to Dr. of Liver- 


on, hed experienced the 
pleasure of its perusal. It is one of those 
wild flowers which spring spontaneous in 
the soil of genius: and if a wanderer 
chance not to pass where it flourishes, it 
blooms unheeded, its sweets are when- 
joyed, and it is left to waste its beauties 
the desert air. During a visit to a gen- 
a in the neighbourhood where Burns 


« Warbled his wood notes wild;” 
I was anxious to obtain every informa- 
tion respecting that highly favoured, but 
ill-fated son of the muses. Amongst 
others the following anecdote.was related 
to me. Burns being in company with 
some of his jovial companions, the con- 


on the old song, to the - 


versation 
tune of “‘ Hey tutti tait,”” to which Bruce 


led on his troops at the battle of Bannock-. 


burn ; the words of which are as follows : 


« I'm wearin awa John, I’m wearin awa John, 
I’m wearin awa John, to the:land of the Leal. 


There's a needle in awa John, keep it to your- 


* gel John, 

I’m wearin awa John to the land of the Leal. 

You'll eat and drink to me John, you'll eat 
and drink to me John, 

You'll eat and drink to me John, sugar sops 
and all.” 
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Burns on sudden sunk into deep mu- 
ing, and taking a blank leaf fiom his 
pocket book, he wrote the follo — 
which for pathos and simplicity will not 
yield to any of his productions. 
I'm wearin awa John, like snow weather when 
_ it thaws John, 
I'm wearin awa John to the land of the Leal. 


There’s nae hunger there, there’s nae cauld or 
care John, 

The days aye fair Jobn in the land of the Leal. 

Dry your glistening een John, my soul langs to 
be free John, 

ee wink me on John to the land of the 

Ye've been both leal and true John, your task 
is near done now John 

And I'll welceme you John to the land of the 


Ourbon n Dairu's there John, she was both gude 
And, oh! we “a her sair John to the land 
sa cone set wears past-John, and joy is 
a pags last John, in the land of 


The 

Now fare ye well my ain John, the world’s cares 
are a 

Well and we'll be fain John in the land 
of the 


As the above has never yet been pub- 
lished in « collection of Burm ees 
e perusal of it may perhaps grati 

sundleeh’ bed Uae tanextion 


3f it will oblige. Y Ck 
it wi our’s,. 2 
DW. G. B. 





~A VISIT TO BEN LOMOND. 
» .LExTRACT FROM A JOURNAL] 
(For the Mirror. ) 
September 17, 18%3.. 
AWAKENED at five by our guide, with 
intimation that the i 


out, found that it was 
elightful morning—the sup 
just rising above the mountains, with not 
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point of elevation, which, from its height 


distance, we confidently anticipated ral 


and 

would the period of completion to 
our task; but on reaching it, instead of 
the termination, we only came to the re- 
newal of labour, for the view here 


e, 
forbade a murmur at the _ or athoupht 


toilsome aoe art the — 
egyric cannot ex 
the merits of rh i 


pe 
rural variety, but equally incapable of 
being adequately described, as it is of 


pm every diversity of form and hue. 
At the extremity of this stu 3 chaos, 
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of this unparalleled combination of natu- 


scenery. - 

The height ef the mountain is 3,262 
feet above the level of the sea, and the 
path up has been computed at six miles. 
Our ascent occupied about two hours 
and a half. The of climate 


ly did we Lartede 
temperature i 
the ground was 


with a slip, which tended considerably to 
peericary My cumhe-en our minds 
already received, and of which it seems it 


diree- was equally the fate of our bodies to par- 


take. Jarred and shook in every limb, 
and immersed to the knees in mud and 
water, we at length ed the nether 


this world, where, in a shepherd’s hut at the 


foot of the mountain, we sought that 
rest and refreshment which fatigue and 
hunger had rendered so long the object of 
our prayers. 





GRECIAN TRIUMPH ; OR, THE HARP OF 
VICTORY. 


(For the Mirror.) 
ag a for Ispara and Marathon’s 
01 
And strike, strike again, for the Ottoman's 
For the valiant in song, and the deathless in 
story, . 
And the heroes that conquer’d at Jiberty's 
From the east to the west, let the clarion be 
sounded, 
From the north to the south, let the Pagan- 
strain rise : 
For the souls of the slain, let the praise-pile be 


Yes, Scio, thy blood by the Turk-knife set 
Thy wrongs are aveng'a'by the swords of the 
And the debt, the red-tribute of vengeance long 


Discharg’d with the blood of tby foes in the 
grave. 


Strike the harp while the heart of the Mussulman 
8 
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THE AREOPAGUS AT ATHENS. 


THE Areopagus was a sovereign tribunal 
at Athens, famous for the justice and im- 
partiality of its decrees, to which the gods 
themselves are said to have submitted 
their differences. The court was situ- 
ated in the town, on a rock or a hill oppo- 
site to the citadel. The word signifies 
strictly, the rock of Mars. The edifice 
of the Areopagus was extremely simple, 
and its roof, which was at first of the 
most common materials, remained in that 
state till the time of Augustus: this we 
learn from Vitruvius. estes was the 
first who thought of embellishing it; he 
raised in it an altar to Minerva, and like- 
wise adorned. it with two seats of solid 
silver, on one of which the accuser sat ; 
this was consecrated to Injury: the ac- 
cused on the other; this was consecrated 
to Impudence. This religious sketch 
was brought to perfection by Epimenides, 
who erected altars to those allegorical 
deities, and soon after a temple, which 
Cicero mentions in his second book of 
laws. This temple corresponded with 
that which Orestes had built to the Furies, 
or severe goddesses, as they were termed 
by the Athenians, who brought him to 
Athens, and procured him the protection 
of Minerva. Epimenides dedicated it a 
second time to these goddesses. 

» Solon, if not the founder of this tri- 
bunal, has at least the honour of its re- 
storation; and he attached so much 
authority to this court, that it became the 
main spring of the government. The 
senate assembled in a hall built on the 
summit ‘of a hill, which was ascended 
with difficulty by the old men bent with 
age. For some time they only assembled 
on the last three days of each month ; but 
public affairs multiplied to such a degree, 
that they were succeeded by an assembly 
every day. Their meetings were so re- 
gular, that they were not interrupted by 
the most solemn festivals, till Cephisor- 
dorus was archon, who, in the third year 
of the 105th Olympiad, made a decree, 
which obliged the Areopagites to cele- 
brate, after the example of other courts, 
re Apaturian feasts, which lasted five 

ys. 

This assiduous and painful exercise of 
their office-made them feel all the incon- 
venience of the situation of their tribunal, 
and determined them to remove it toa 
‘part of the city called the ee Portico ; 
it was a square exposed to all the incle- 


mency of the weather; when the judges 

i assembled there in profound silence 
taken their places, they were encl 

by a thread, or rather a cord, drawn round 

them ; they held their assemblies in the 


~ 
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night, that their attention to public affairs 
might not be diverted by external objects: 


this ‘circumstance a in 
Atheneus, who tells us that cone Ent 
the numbers nor faces of the Areopagites, 
When all the members of the senate were 
convened, a herald enjoined silence, and 
ordered the people to retire; as soon as 
they had departed, the assembly proceeded 
to business, and, as they deemed the least 
preference to be a flagrant injustice, the 
causes which they were to determine were 
drawn by a kind of lottery ; and the same 
chance which brought them up, distri- 
buted them to different numbers of judges, 
small or great, according to the importance 
of the several causes. In early times, 
the parties themselves stated their cause 
in a simple manner; the eloquence of 
advocates was thought a dangerous talent, 
fit only to varnish crimes ; but afterwards 
the Areopagus, on this point, relaxed 
from their severity. When the suffrages 
were collected, each gave his in 
silence. They voted with a small flint, 
which they held betwixt the thumb and 
the two next fingers, and which they put 
into one of the two urns that stood in a 
corner of the hall. One stood before the 
other; the first was called the urn of 
death, the second, the urn of compassion : 
that of death was of brass, and was termed 
proper ; that of compassion was of wood, 
and was termed improper. . The judges 
commonly brought their flints to the as- 
sembly, and put them into the urn; but, 
that all the suffrages might be collected, 
the herald took the two urns, ‘and pre- 
sented them, one after another, to every 
senator, commanding him, in the name 
of the republic, no longer ‘to defer his ac- 
quittal or condemnation. For this method 
of giving sentence, which was called 
Kpu6inv ynodos, because it kept the 
votes of each person undisco the 
Thirty Tyrants, to make themselves mas- 
ters of the decisions of the — 
substituted another, by means of 
they knew exactly the opinion of each of 
the judges ; for they obliged them to bring 
their flints publicly, lay them upon 
two tables placed before them, the situation 
of which was quite opposite to that of the 
urns ; for the first of those tables was that 
of life, and the second that of death. The 
first substances with which they gave their 
suffrages were sea-shells ; for which pieces 
of brass, of the same form, termed = 
dyla, were afterwards ‘substituted. e 
substances with. which they voted were 
distinguished by their form and. colour ; 
those which condemned were black, and 
ted in the ee = were 
white, and not perfora' pre- 
caution of piercing the black. ones tends 
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e, what has already been observed, 
e court of Ai s sat in the 
t; for what end did it serve to pierce 
shells, or flints, if the judges 


conseq: 

en assistance res tc vd 
it as passed sentence 

it is evident that a difference besides that 

of colour was to know the black 


necessary 
onés‘from the white. As to the number 


tribunal filled anew every year, 
that it never consisted of more than 


This who lived about one hundred 


- a the answers — heard, 
y proceeded to’ suffrages. opi- 
nions were divided, but not equally, for 
the number of those who condemned him 
exceeded by 281 the number of those who 
— him ae He made an iro- 
ily to thi uitous sentence, by 

telling he judges, he took it for 
granted they would admit him to a main- 
tenance in the Prytanzeum. On this sar- 
casm, 80 out of those who had voted in 
ipadie put, anh -acetnend.hive!4e 
Opposite party, co im to 
die, anne ner 
— amar cone ago 
wi in acquitti im, the 
number must have pen pear Rowe ble. 
The judges of this court, who, under 
Draco, decided only in cases of murder, 
hy Solon’s regulations took cognizance of 
crimes of every kind ; and the same tri- 
bunal, which inflicted capital punishment 
on murder, poisoning, burning of houses, 
theft, &c. struck at the root of those 
crimes, by arraigning idleness, luxury, 
and debauchery. They repressed the in- 
temperance of the youth by a severe dis- 
cipline. Corruption in magistrates was 
suppressed by the punishments denounced 
agneet it; and the old men, at the sight 
| the employments of the young, felt 
themselves animated with a degree of 
juvenile vigour and activity. Religion 
came likewise —- cognizance of the 

Z3 
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tes; Plato durst never, as we 
are by Justin Martyr, di his 
ee opinion concerning the Dei 
e had learned from the tians the 
doctrine of Moses; it appeared to him 
the best, and he embraced it with ardour : 
but his dread of the ites, who 
were attached to the prevailing system, 
would not permit him even to name the 
author of sentiments which opposed the 
common tradition. The public edifices, 
the cleanness of the streets, the pay of the 
soldiers, the distribution of the public 
money, in a word, whatever interested 
the republic, was under the direction ‘of 
the Areopagus. The ancient decisions of 
this tribunal bear the strongest marks of 
justice. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed, that the Areopagus always pre- 
served its old reputation; for such is the 
constitution of human affairs, that per- 
fection is’a transitory state. Pericles, 
ears after 
Solon, to flatter the le and win them 
to his party, used his utmost efforts to 
weaken the authority of the Aréopagus; 
which was then disliked by the multi~ 
tude. He took from it the cognizance of 
many affairs which had before come under 
its jurisdiction ; and, to forward his. de- 
sign of humbling it, employed the elo- 
— of Ephialtes, whose: talents: were 
formidable, and who was an avowed 
enemy to the great men of Athens. The 
‘Areopagus itself seemed to second the en- 
deavours of a man who projected its ruin, 
and by. its misconduct hastened its fall. 
The old rules of the court, by. which none 
were admitted members but those whose 
unexceptionable conduct would support 
its majesty, seemed too severe; they grew 
less delicate in their choice, and pre. 
suming that the faults with which 
dispensed would soon be reformed in 
the society of such good examples, vice 
imperceptibly crept in among them ; cor- 
ruption, at first secret and timid, grew 
insensibly open and daring, and made 
such progress, that the most shameful 
crimes were soon exhibited on the stage. 
Demetrius, the comic poet, wrote a piece 
which he entitled ‘‘’‘The Areopagite,” 
where he strips the mask off those hypo- 
critical legislators, who were now equally 
apt. to be seduced by wealth and by 
beauty; so:much had the Athenian se- 
nate degenerated in the days of Isocrates, 
about 340 years before the Christian era. 
Before this tribunal St. Paul was called 
to give an account of his doctrine, and 
converted Dionysius, one of their nim- 
ber. The end of this court of judicature 
is as obscure as its origin, which was de- 
rived from very remote antiquity. It 
existed, with the other magistracies, -in 
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the time of Pausanius, i.e. in the second 
century. 
duration is not ascertained 5 but a writer 
in the fifth century mentions Pee 
R. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


TO FORTUNE, 
(By Queen Elizabeth, 1555, when in prison.) 
Ou, fortune! howe thy restlesse, wav'ring state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubel’d witte ! 
Witnesse this preasant prison, where my fate, 
Hath bound me—and thy joyes I quitte. 


Thou caus’dst the guiltie to be loos’d, 
From bandes, wh vithe are i 
M «the. guiltesse to be straight ed, 
reserved, 
pery tend. those, that deathe have well de- 
served : 
But by her* envie can nothing be wrought, 
Soe send to my foes all I have thought. 


* This word (her. bably refers to Mary, 

Henry the ‘ re dosent, by Catherine of 

5 whose reign of five years, 

Elizabeth was held in close custody from mo- 

tives of and bigotry, as she well knew 
strongly favoured the Reformation. 


en- 





POPULAR POETRY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Ir is not always that detached pieces of 
versification are sufficiently finished to 
be justly deemed specimens of the poe- 
tical powers of a country; should the 
songs in cur theatrical spectacles, or the 
effusions of our Christmas carols, or some 
of our devotional hymns, be selected as 
instances of our poetical attainments, be 
translated into another and be 
transferred to another country, what would 
their readers think of them ? and in what 
tank would they estimate the merits of 
our British ? 

Nev there are certain articles 
in our country, as in most others, which 
may justly be deemed national, inasmuch, 
as they formed the delight of the nation, 
in ages past; they depict the manners of 
the people tow time when or 
composed ; they t, in short, histo- 
rical evidence of facts never committed to 

history. Such are the ballads of 

bin Hood, and Chevy Chase, with 
hundreds more, laudably, of late, pre- 
served from oblivion, by means of the 
press. Nor must those which do not rest 
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The term of its subsequent and 


has its Autolycus, or his authorized re- 
presentati 


ve. 
Not trivial is the pleasure derived from 
— of ideas'which stimulate the 
mind in the remotest parts of the globe; 
and glow in the of the most dis- 
tant nations. Nor seldom are they radi- 
cally the same; because derived from 
natural objects which never change ; more 
frequently, they bear little resemblance, 
because the mode of comparison, of 
feeling, of combination is essentially dis- 
tinet. In our own country, not the 
approach of the rainy season, not the 
month of November, but the spring, 
when all nature starts to life, the month 
of May, is the “ mother of love.” The 
approach of the sun, kindles correspon- 
dent ardours in the frame. Not so in 
Hindostan ; there the termination of the 
sultry season allows to suffocated nature 
the hope of less laborious breathing: and 
the cooling showers communicate new 
life to the vegetable world, the animal 
creation, and to man, the lord of all. 
We change climates, and with them 
change our feelings: not so the sun, the 
moon, the stars; the beholder contem- 
plates these every where the same ; rivers, 
mountains, rocks, herbage, every where 
make the like impression on the eye, and 
afford similar allusions to the mind ; we 
may say this too of certain natural phe- 
nomena, thunder and lightning, storm 
and tempest, the rainbow, the snow, &c., 
produce the same effects, and offer the 
same comparisons, all the world over. 
They have been employed also, as com- 
parisons, in common. A man under the 
violence of passion, carries storm 
tempest in his bosom; his voice thunders 
—his eyes flash lightning :—the despon- 
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’ 


dent lover thinks his mistress’s heart hard 


of that happy genius, which is a 
ually rare and precious among the sons 


ting i 
only, into ‘a thousand dissimilar, but 
equally striking combinations: and here 
begins the true of man. Here 


343 
Ket others at the midnight bal, 
Through fashion’s mazes, wildly roam ; 
To me, such heartless pleasure’s pall, 
Compared with those, I at Home ! i 
brightest cheek, that ever bloom’d, 


Let 
And Gerough the widas 8 plynsase coage 
calmer I mine,” 


The 
My chee: 





-- Reminiscences. 
No..V. 


SAMUEL FOOTE. 
« Life’s a poor Player.” 


SHaksreEaRE makes Falstaff not. only 
witty, but the cause of wit in others; 


- gnd'Goldsmith said that no man could be 


Note.—Local and traditionary poetry in the 
ion of correspondents, would form a va- 
acquisition, and prove highly acceptable 

to the Mirror. 


DONALD. 
Mute is the harp he used to touch, 


But minds me of my deary. 


I stray o’er mony a heathery hill 
Whose tops are crown’d wi’ snaw, 
‘The weel kenn’d path looks drear and chill 


Ye bonny birds that the 

My rgrief ye canna eo oping, 
! your flight and dinna sing 

But bring me back my dear. 

My love is on the battle plain, 
This heart misgies me sair, 

That Donald’s in the battle slain, 
And he'll return nae mair. BELINDA. 


HOME, 
Written by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 
Ler others flaunt in gay attire, 
And range through fashion’s giddy round ; 
the calm domestic fire, 
and-sociel pleasure’s found ! 


my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not 
to mind him; but~the-dog became so 
irresistibly comic, that I was obliged 
lay down my knife and fork, throw 
myself back in my chair, and fairly laugh 
it out.. Sir, he was irresistible !” - 

Foote was one day invited to dine at 


v night.” ‘ 
cal the company, ‘ why you must be 
drunk, Foote, here are twenty of us.” 
‘¢ Thave been counting you, and there are 
just eighteen ; and as nine tailors make a 
man, I’m right,—I wish you, both. very 
night.” owe 

” Dining at the house of s gentleman, 
where the Bishop of —— was present, 
Foote was in high spirits, and as full of 
effervescence as a bottle of spruce beer. 
The bishop being at the. entire 
usurpation of the conversation by Foote, 
after waiting with considerable im; 
tience, exclaimed— When will 
player leave off préaching ?”—“ Oh! 
my Lord,” said Foote, “ the. moment I 
am made a bishop !”” 

“ Pray, Maister Foote,” said a Scotch- 
man to him one day, “did not ye see 
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some very fine timber when ‘ou were in 
Scotland ?”—* Oh, yes, indeed ;— 
Fee a lid vitlhig te ty tamvetitedd bo 
evet was seen.” 
“ Wenn you erat at Cask, Ms. Foote 
said an Irishman to him., ‘ No, I never 
“iene 
Foote’s was a master-piece of 
pare oo Be Bist hn Mee Dae 
Hamlet which he attempted in the early 
of his life; for his benefit. He went 
the play tolerably well until he withs' 
came to the last'dct; but in the scene 
where he quarrels with Laertes, 
* What is the resson-that you wre me thus? 
erg ee Bee *tis no matter. 


himself do what he may, 
_ The cat will mew—the dog will have his day ” 


. “ I lov’d you ever;—but it’s no matter. 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
will mew—no, that’s the cat ; 
cat will bark—no, that’s the dog; 
will mew—no, that’s the cat; 





ANECDOTE OF A HYENA. 
Iw the year 1819, there 
the royal menagerie of 


order to spring forward with more impe- 
pose arenas the most hideous cries, 

and endeavouring to seize in his claws 
every thing — was near the door. 


Van Aken, some examination, 

promised the po of the me ie 
to rox the animal the collar, without 
the least danger. On the 20th of June, 
about nine o’clock, he caused a piece 
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of oak wood to be thrown into the cage, 
when the hyena immediately pounced on 
it with such fury, as to drive its teeth 
half an inch into the wood ; and, though 
having greatly wounded his tmgue, 
was reluctant, or 

himself from the wood. Titre 
Van Aken expected. A was in. 
stantly thrown round the animal's body, 
sing: Sa, tee toe ey mage tod! = 


ee anak, amiee 
oh pectin hye Not- 
ce dingy ger of this operation, 


no danger was a rehended, it bei ~ 
ftintied with ob tench sddvete-tind expert 
ness. Of twelve reoma sede who were 
present, not one ex a ‘wish to 
withdraw. As soon as the ‘muzzle was 
t on, the animal became quite tranquil. 
jut the most difficult was yet to be 
performed—to take the collar and 
clean the wounds, which had existed five 
years, and the filthy matter of which 
emitted a most intolerable ‘smell: the 
collar was surrounded with‘a great quan- 
tity of unsound and putrid ft, The 
h penlie as cheats ering this pe 
of the operation, that it pain it 
were sensible of the service rendered ;— 


but when they were about to a to the 
y Satie eae ober 
wine, with vinegar and e 
which the animal felt: caused alt his 
to return ; and, though his feet and head 
were bound fast, by a sudden contortion of 
the back and neck, he ed two feet 
above the ce: all the 
strength of five m him and rub 


without any person bei 
even slightly scratched. 
given to the hyena in front of the cage, 
they continued to make injections of 
above mixture upon the wound. It has 
been lately freed from its fatal collar, 

which would certainly have soon caused 
its death,—its wounds are visibly healed. 
Tt has become tranquil ; and M.. Van 
Aken has thus preserved to the menagerie 
a very rare and curious 
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Rogan Stone. 





ee oot a 
“Tue public attention has, for the last 
six months, been much to the 


Land's End, 
is derived from the supposition of its 
having been the site of an ancient British 
fortress, of which there are still some ob- 
scure traces, although the wild and ru 


ee Seen 


hac germane Ble Page ages ve 
grou, granite rocks, whi 
clusters to a prodigious 
and overhang the sea. On one 
pyramids is situated the cele- 
Logan Stone, which is an immense 
weighing above 60 tons. 


Ht, 


ei 


ery 

whole mass is so nicely balanced, 

notwithstanding its magnitude, the 

a single man applied to its 
is sufficient to change its 

gravity 5 and though at first in 


if 
i 


8 
a 
8, 


Hi 


of such impulses, at each return 
uces at length a very 


f 
j 


y perceptible, yet the re And 
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deny that the Druids employed pi as an 
engine of superstition ;—it is very 
probable that, having observed so un- 
common a property, they dexterously con- 
trived to make it answer the purposes of 


« Behold yon huge 

unknown sphere of ber 

Which, | soe by magic, rests its central weight 
ler pointed rock: firm as it seems, 

Such is its strange and virtuous property, 





er ed nw 


ewes 
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It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him whose heart is pure ; but to a traitor, 
Tho’ e’en a giant’s prowess nerv’d his arm, 
It stands as fix'd as Snowden.” 

The rocks are covered with a species of 
byssus, ioe anes a to the is aoe 
forming a a7 ee 
places they are deeply furrowed, canyg 

with them a air of anti 


thousand ns, much anxiety was. felt 
i oanier ere present, as to the-suc- 
cess of the Be ion ;. the ropes were 
much. stretched ; the, alleys, the aber 
and the epee, all feed .s08 

groaned ; noise of the. machinery. 
was ‘audible .at. some .distance. . Many 


were very apprehensive lest .so vast. a 
weight might snap all the ropes, and 


tumble over . the ipice, the 
sheets and eaflding, sxay with its 


whatever credit he may have derived by 
replacing the rock, seems to be fully coun. 
terbalanced by the discredit of its wanton 
demolition. It is understood that the 
7 amr of ~*~ ge are defrayed by 
tion. Fifty pounds have lonn 
given oy. the London Geological Society.” 


PETER PINDARICS; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 





THE FARMER AND THE COUNSELLOR. 


A CounsEL in the Common Pleas, 
was esteemed a mighty wit, 
Upon the ay oo abe sggg hit, 
Awnid a flippancies 


thousand 4 
— his enag waren oo 
a is, brow- ing, 
oe altreating 


farmer—one 
Who, by his uncouth look and gait, 
A *"d expressly meant by 
on quizz’d and play’d upon. 


= artes, be he gd the wink to those 


Who kept their Inuehter bo bottled down 
Until our wag should: draw the cork, 
He smil'd jocosely on the clown, 
And went to work. 
® ton? Numskull, how go calves at, 


Wego net Sir, as they do wi’ you, 
But on four legs instead of two.” 
« Pinoa !” cried the legal elf, 

Piqued at the laugh against himself, , 


wip ‘ou’re on oath, so tell me, you, 
loubtless think yourself so clever, 
Are popes as many fools as ever J 
Pe the West Riding ?? 


, No, Sir, share, 
rere a ees en ba yee 
at. Plym ex mt, and | THINKING; OR, HODGE AND HIS 
Ingeniouly managed; am and though LORDSHIP. 
or two broke, and a link of one ras ee AN honest countryman, sitts detonate name called Hote, 
} tare away aa Ii piece of an Lived-at what most folks “the lodge,” 
of the rock, which was thrown with Seakneue neig cat teat ~ 2 oy Sp laiag 
much velocity into the sea, yet the rock Hodge was a. vii gus foe xe, 
was safely supported by its complicated Ons day while sitting “tore the gate 
tacking ie stands, once more, in pre- Wit grog, a giass, 
i its former position ion! Lieutenant, Wey - = pass, 
pay fi ith, who threw it down, was the z “To wi nied aga 


engineer in replacing it; and, in the 
opinion cf many of the gentlemen of this 
town. and neighbourhood, he. has, by his 
skill and personal labour and attention, 
not only wiped away. the disgrace to 
| bay fd ye wl pee SOS | it 
own, but so much merit, 
that they one Shines to invite him to a 
public: at, Pearce’s Hotel. . This 
seems to be going a@ little too far ;. since 


Hodge knew his lordship’s hasty disposition, 
And never altering his grave position, 
« Open the gate,> his lordshi 
n gate,” his lo: ip cries, 
Hodge still sat down ; 
“ Open the gates ” his lendehig’a sys 
His lordship rising in his seat, 
+ Open the gute! a still repeat, 
mu stupid clown ;” 
“Gd as. “the fellow really makes me swear) 
“What art thou thinking on;” quoth Hodge, 
“a chair” 


s 
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She Selector; 


j oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS, 


FROM LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 
LordandVassal.—The Saxons held the 
tie which bound together the lord and the 
vassal, to be an engagement of so solemn 
e nature, that the breach of it was consi- 
dered a crime of the most di 


isgraceful and 
lonable atrocity. By Alfred it was Shared 
‘carol aid 


inexpiable: and the laws pro- 
nounced against the offender the sentence 
of forfeiture and death_—Chron. Sax. 58. 
Leg. Sax. p. 33, 34, 35, 142, 143. 


Homage.—The oath taken by the vas- 
sal to the lord was as follows :— 

“ By the Lord,” said the inferior, 
placing his hands between those of his 
chief, “* I promise to be faithful and true; 
to love all that thou lovest, and shun all 
that thou shunnest, conformably to the 
laws of God and man ; and never in will 
or Meret hte. in word or work, to do 
that w thou loathest, provided thou 
hold me as I mean to serve, and fulfil 
the conditions to which we when 
T subjected myself to thee, and chose thy 
will.”Leg. 401. 50. 63. Bromp. 859. 


The Sovereign was called the “ King- 
lord,” in contradistinction to inferior 


Military Service.—The Saxons, after 
their conversion to Christianity, denomi- 
nated the clergy, ‘“‘ the mass-thanes,” 
whilst the laity they styled “* the world- 
thanes.” 


Heriots—The heriot payable to the 
king on the death of an earl was four 
horses at ras pce gers tard hel- 
mets, four coats of mail, eight spears, 
eight shields, four swords, aul one hun- 
dred maucuses of gold; of a king’s 
thane, one half of the last ; of an inferior 

his horse and his arms, with an 
offer of his hounds or hawks. If he died 

te, the payment of the heriot pre- 
served the estate in his family : if he fell 
in battle for his lord, the heriot was re- 
mitted—_Leg. 144, 223. 245. 


Marriage Licenses.—Jn Shrewsbury 
no woman could marry without a license 
fromthe king. With her first husband 
she paid a fine of ten shillings: if she 
took a second, the sum was doubled. 
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Ranke.—Amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
the free population was divided into:the 
“ For?’ and “* Ceorl,” the men of noble 
and ignoble descent. The former were 


title, however, conferring neither property 
epee sey me oo “ing” 
added to'the name of the ¥ 

signated his ty. title of 


g Ethel-ing,” the son of the noble, was 
reserved for the members of the reigning 
family, Amongst the ethel-born,- the 
“ cyning,” or king, held the first: place. 

‘The consort of the king was originally 
known by the appellation of ** queen,” and 
in common with her husband the 
splendour of royalty. Of this distinction 

was deprived by the crime of Ead- 
burga, who administered poison to. her 
husband, Brihtrie, king of Wessex. In 
the paroxysm of their indignation the 
“* Witan” abolished, with - title of 
ueen, all the appendages female 
penn The latest of the Anglo-Saxon 
queens, though solemnly crowned, gene- 
rally contented themselves with the mo 
dest appellation of “ the lady.”—Vide 
Chron, Sax. 132. 164. 165. 168. 

After the royal: family, the highest 
order in the state was the ‘¢ earldormen”’ 
pon we From the —— their — 

were sometimes styled viceroys :' by 
Bede they are dignified with the title of 
princes and satraps. They. governed dis- 
tricts, denominated shires, in the name 
of the King. It was a 
duty, as the representative is monarch, 
to lead the men of his shire to battle.> to 
preside with the bishop in the courts of 
the county ; and:to enforce the execution 
of Justice. The office was originally in 
the gift of the crown, and might have 
been forfeited by misconduct : but it was 
so frequently continued in the ‘same 
family, that at last instead of being. soli. 
cited as a favour, it to be claimed 
as a right —Chron. Sax. 78, 169, 170. 
Leg. 78. 136. 





WITCHES. 


Maeic was formerly studied. by most 
persons. It was used to render persons 
unfit for amorous pleasures; was: em- 
ployed in ligatures to cure diseases } and 
the Visigoths used to steal ‘the sareophagi 
of the dead for ‘this purpose. But the 
application of magic was endless.’ ‘There 
were two kinds which obtained in this 
pero f one, that of: scientific’ sorcery, 
derived from the Arabians -in Spain, and 
consisting of judicial astrology, divina- 
tion by. horoscopes, cups, Lanes mirrors, 
susie; &c. ; and ‘the other; witcheraft, 
of northern origin, implying direct com- 
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munication with fiends. Augury formed 
part of the science of our on 
witches; and it is expressly denominated 
the old augury. ‘The sabbath of witches 
posed to be a nocturnal assembly 




















































ce was polled es to 





Knighton mentions b rere accused of 
devils in the form of cats. They 

had cular instruments which 
used in their arts, in cure of the 
ache, &c. The Anglo-Saxon witches 
ised the ancient augury. even 






















hes Caspian Sea and the Bos 





witchcraft ; that the 
































&c; nailed on doors. This was 
Roman method of preventing witch- 
Brand mentions various other 

The trial 
of th 























af 


water 
was tied to the left foot, and 
hand to the right foot. If they 
swam they were strongly suspected, and 
to the ter trial. It would 
be utterly impossible, in a limited work 
like this, to give the contents of the two 
large quartos forming the “ Popular 
Aucigain The rule here observed 
has to explain superstitions still 
existing, or which throw strong light 
upon ancient manners. I shall therefore 
end this article by observing, that boh, the 
word now used to frighten children, was 
the name of Boh, a great general, son of 
Odin, whose appellation struck imme- 
diate in his enemies. 
Fi »s Encyclopedia of Antiquities: 
a eel 







































































THE MIRROR. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
—Mudblic Pournals. 


THE PLAGUE IN RUSSIA IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tye contagious diseases which at differ- 


dances, ent periods have desolated Europe came, 


with very few exceptions, from the east. 
They have usually been introduced by 
Levant travellers, or bales of metchant- 
dize ; but sometimes they have 


ed in remote corners of Asia,* and have gra- 


dually proceeded towards the west, depo. 
countries in their progress, until 





visited Asia and Europe, during 
dle of the fourteenth century, and which 
is mentioned by the chroniclers of the 

under the appalling appellation of 






Armenia, 
Greece. 
Italy, 


then 

Asia Minor, S Egypt, and 
Genoese i ben t it to 
whence it spread. over 
, and » in which latter 
countries whole cities were —— 
by its baneful ravages. In London alone, 
50,000 individuals are stated to have been 
buried in onespot. In Paris the exasper- 
ated mob demanded the massacre of all 
the Jews, who were accused of poisoning 
the wells. 

In 1349 the mortality began also in 
Scandinavia, whence, or from Germany, 
it was conveyed to Pskow and Nowgorod. 
In the former city (says Karamsin, in his 
History of Russia) it broke out during 
the spring of 1352, and continued raging 
so terribly, that by the winter, not one- 
third of the inhabitants were left. ‘The 
symptoms of the disease were the ap 
ance of tumors in the soft cavities o' 


the 


serve the 


and old men, parents 
and children, were laid together in 
same graves ; numerous families disap- 
in one day. Every priest found 
in the morning thirty or more corpses 
lying in his church ; and mass was read 
* The cholera morbus took its rise in Cochin 
China, and has now advanced as far as the 
phrates, 
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over the whole for once. = the chureh- 
yards soon lac space for new graves, 
and holes were dug in the woods Outside, 
of the cities. At first, covetous indivi- 
duals were found to wait on the deceased, 
in hopes of becoming possessors of their 
wealth ; but as soon as it became evident 
that the disease was communicated by the 
touch, or in other words, that the property 
of the victims contained the sting of death, 
even the rich looked in vain for help ; for 
even the son fled from his father. 

There were, however, some individuals 
who showed the most extraordinary mag- 
oy and self-devotion ; they carried 
to the church, not only their immediate 
relations, but even strangers ; assisted at 
their funerals, and prayed for their souls 
with generous fervour in the midst of the 
pestilential tombs. 

Numbers fled from the world, shutting 
themselves up in convents, and bequeath- 
ing thei¢ property to the church; or by 
feeding and clothing the poor they pre- 

themselves by good works (follow- 
ing the tenets of the national faith) for 
their e to eternity. In short, it was 
believed that the end of the world was 
come, and that noone would survive. 


Wassilij to come to their 

them, and assist them in. 

ing up their prayers to the Almighty. 
ithful pastor, disregarding ev 
personal danger, instantly obeyed the 

of his distressed flock. Received af the 

people with feelings of the most lively 

gratitude, ‘Wassilij put on his sacerdotal 

Tobes, and taking a cross in his hand, he 

led the whole population in a solemn 

ion e city. Priests san 

God, monks ae 


so hardened,” says the chroni 
but was melted into tears before the all- 
eye of the Almighty !”” But death 
satisfied with the number of 


of Pskow ; tasting, therefore, the sweets 
of Christian submission, they awaited 
now more patiently the termination of 
sufferings, which took place at the 
beginning of the winter. 
“ About the same time as.at Pskow. 


’ 
ilence made its ce at 


and also in other provinces of 


the 
Now; 
R 
and Bijelosersk 
Det an inhabitant was left.* At Moscow, 


* By this we are probably to understand that 
those who y plague, had previously 
deserted these from panic.—Ed. i 


where the number that died was three 
At 


the metropolitan, the Czar, with t 
his sons and his brother, are 
have died about the same 


country in gene! 

Two observations have been made on 
this pestilence by the historians of all 
countries : first, that more young People 
died of it than old; and second, 
wherever the disease had raged, the hu- 
man race multiplied after it in a most ex- 

inary degree. Thus naturé is.ever 
on the watch to close the breaches that 
are made in any of her quarters. 

. In the year 1364 the pestilential dis. 
ease visited. Russia again. It was brought 
by travellers from Besdesh to Nish- 
nynowgorod, Kolomna, Pereslawl, and 
Pskow, carrying off from twenty to-one 
hundred victims daily. This frightful 
disease is described in the following man-: 
her: ‘A pain, like the stab of a knife, 
ran suddenly through the heart, shoulder= 
blades, or between the shoulders; the 
veins became burning, blood flowed from 
the throat, attended by a strong perspira- 
tion and shivering. In other 
tumours ap about the neck or. 
under the cheek-bones or breasts, or 
tween the shoulders. The result was the 
same: unavoidable and speedy, but - 
ful death.”"—‘* There was no time,”’. ob- 
served the annalists, ‘* to bury the dead ; 
there remained. scarcely ten any. indi., 
viduals to a hundred that were 3 the 
unfortunate victims breathed their last 
without any one attending them in their 
dying hour. Seven, eight, or more corpses 
were b in one trench. Many houses 
became quite deserted, in others one babe 
perhaps was left.” 

In 1365 the malady broke out in 
Rostow, Twer, Torsok, and other places; 
in 1366 it desolated Moscow. . In some 


cle, places it ceased for a time, in order to 


return with renewed fury. ‘Thus it raged: 
four times in Pskow and Nowgorod, and 
twice in the districts of Moscow, Twer,” 
Smolensk, and Rjasan. In Nowgorod. 
alone (according to the German historian, 
Kranz), 80,000 individuals were swept 
from the face vat > the short 
space of six months. “ s,”” he 
relates, ‘‘ fell down in the pr ai eX- 


pired in a moment; in_ health, 
engaged in burying the dead, died sud- 
denly, and were interred in the graves 
they had just dug.” Smolensk was visited 
times, till at last (in 1387) five indi. 
viduals only were left alive of the whole 
population, and these, in the words of the 
chronicles ‘* went forth from the city of 
death, locking its gates behind them.’ 
It seems, indeed, that from: its first ap. 








rance in that ill-fated country (in 1352), 
it searcely ever left it till about spar’ 
mowing down successive generationa, and 
almost out some of the princel: 
families, under whose sway the ouny 
at that period seems to have been di 

The excessive virulence of this disease 
may be entirely attributed to the circum- 
stance, that the people took no effective 
means for its cure wherever the malady 
—ne or against its recurrence where it 

* Superstition was 
promt at its height ; prayers, fasting, ating, Bro 
cessions, charities, &c. were resor: 
as means to ap the anger of the Al- 
mighty, whilst the remedies which God 
had placed in their power were disre- 
garded. But, unfortunately, it was not 
only in acts of piety, that the supersti- 
tion of a benighted displayed it- 
ob ean eanie an 

supersti to 
= of atrocities. The populace 
of Pskow actually devoted twelve unfortu- 
nate females to the stake, and burned 
them as reputed witches, in ‘order, as they 
said, to propitiate a God of mercy ! 

Asiatic Journal. 

« lestructiv 
whole of Ther old World ; ne Pe Sieieeniae 
have disappeared at a much earlier period in 
oreryofher prt of Europe than in Russia. 





THE MAID OF ORKNEY. 


«Mr lost, lost love !”—the frantic cry 
Died in the thunders of the wave ; 

The rock was near, the storm was high— 
The gallant ship has found her grave! 


On. ne lit up the reeling bark 


the black breakers hurrying on ; 
A Saeaeet's pause, and all was dark— 
Another flash—the bark is gone! 


“* Look on yon cliff—the awful light 
Shows one who kneels all lonely there : 
How looks she, stranger, on that sight ?”"— 
© Oh, beautiful amid despair !”— 
« She cannot feel the piercing blast, 
She cannot fear the maddening surge ; 
That moment was her lover's last, 
That wild wind howls his passing dirge.” 
« But who the reft one kneeling there 
At this bleak midnight’s stormy hour?” 
« The fairest of hei d fair, 
Dark Orkney’s pride, and Ocean's flower.” 
2 mn the sun-set smiled, 
The calm sen coughs in gold the shore, 
As though it ne’er had man beguiled, 
Or never would beguile him more. 
For his lost child, bower, haunt and home, 
The stern sire search’d that mournful day, 
While, by the = fey Sa ang foam, 
The flower of Ocean fading lay. 
there her young and fond heart broke, 
OTeniae her ree islet's wave; 
And, ayi 


her latest 
Was soy banyan lover's bright-blue grave. 
Sweet be her rest within the tomb, 


tear 
Of Orkuey’s pride and Ocean’s flower 
vew Monthly Magazine. 
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BRIDGE STREET, BLACKERIARS. 
Pastor cum traheret, &<¢. 
near Blackfriars, “ sad oy fits,” 


Adam into dwarfish bits 


ou Thames Sprclood tis wat watery it 
es W pate, 
And sang the smooth contractor's fate 
In this unwelcome treble :— 
“ Vainly you wield yon ding axe ; 
All Bridewell with at ne attacks 
Shall mar your undertakings ; : 
White Portland's sons around you pour 
The ey aed granite to restore 
And up your upbreakings. 
“ Ah, me! what ills each house beset, 
From horse or foot, or phe A or wet, 
From chimn to basement ! 


Awhile they halt, yoo sore Sfraid, 
Dart at Seet ways, and leave unpaid 


lack who sweeps the crossing. 
“Tn >= on plead St. James's Square, 
Grateful to dames, who carol there 


ps om in measure hic : 
They well may like your coat of stone; 
But, child of dust, reflect upon 

The difference of « Traffic. 


« Over your smooth convex, coach or car 
Steal on the traveller, from afar, 
As fleetly as the wind does ! 
Doting v ile troops to Charon’s keel, 
ni with rolling wheel 
tes the Hindoos. 


Pir smh for mortal ears 

Serve not to shun the car that steers 

Over your insidious surface : i. 
Lo! while I sing, yon heedless hack 
Has poled a woman’s back, 

thrown her down on her face. 

« But, RE apie cin wal ap mag 8 
With countless stoekbrokers in 

Are mixed—can aught be minded? 
Can mortal ert choose, 

Or bunged up Boge sable ooze, 

Or by your whi dust blinded ? ; 
« Never did my refiuent billows kiss 
So traiterous a shore as this! 


Surcharged with Life Assurance. 
¢ Soon from m: 


the 4 eel Mayors 
Debarking at ( Blackfriare-ats " 
In their bi oar behave they 

n their 
Not grumble to b behold Leg play 
The Lilliputian pavior 

pA then, Colems, ie pei roads, 
volt undone ; 
stubborn soil, 
ou'll find it an Utopian toil 
To mend the ways of London.” 





PRiscellanies. 


ZEUXIS. 
ZEUXIs was an ancient sae pont 
who lived ph onl og Boric gna ed ead 
Saviour. b t » but 
in its infancy, to great perfection. He 

















Viths 
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angry, and ingeniously confessed that his 
pk gg yan apis go 


it migh 
ene see god he had done ; "but coming 
ow his mistake, he acknowledged he 
was outdone, since himself had deceived 
none but birds, but Parrhasius had de- 
ceived even the master of the art itself. 





SCOTCH TRADITIONS. 

THE ancient warriors, whose hope and 
rested chiefly in their blades, 
aaa med to deduce omens from 
ore fo ag from such as were sup- 
been fabricated by enchanted 
a of which we have various instances 
in the romances and legends of the time. 
The wonderful sword ‘Skoffhung, — 

oy os celebrated Hrolf Kraka, was of 
tion. It was deposited in the 
tg wat monarch, at his death ; and 
taken from thence by Skeggo, a celebrated 


then went out with Bassus, whom he had 
challenged to fight with him, and drew 
apart at the place of combat.. He sat 
down on. the ground, and ungirding his 
sword, which he wore about his. vest- 
ments, did not remember to shield the 
hilt from the rays of the sun. In vain 
did he endeavour to draw it, till he placed 
his foot against the hilt, then the worm 
inet from it. But Kormak did not 
htly handle the weapon, in consequence 
whereof good fortuue it. Ashe 
unsheathed it, it, emitted a hollow mur- 
mur, H. Croome. 





She Gatherer. 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of othe? 
men’s stuff.”— Wotton. 


SwirT has very pithily observed, “ The 
roud man tells me to oop oy Sateen 
it is well that pride makes keep his.” 





EPIGRAM. - 
“ Pray tell me, dear Jane” says inqui- 
sitive Ned, 
“ What’s the first thing you do when 
you 4 into bed: 
Jane, lar replied, “ since T’'m come 
to 


The fst thing dois to mske an’ im- 
pression.” 





WHuitTTinepon is a vel, on the road 


irate, who bestowed it upon his son-in- from Chesterfield to Sheffield, on the edge 
law, Kormak, with the following curious of Scarsdale, in Derbyshire. nr, belong, 
vo sO The manner of using it lour, called the plot in ib village calle 
ing to an ale-house in 


ap ou. A small bag 
baited 0 ie ote cis beet ate to 


ra, not ing sete sun 
wu the nor 
ceatielth 4 auless thou art ready for 
nae But when = come the 
t, aside m. rest, 

pr the sword, and breathe 


aie, a and peotinat to draw it, as un- 
as ineffectually, for he could 
not net pluck out of the sheath. His 
Dalla, exclaimed, “Do not de- 


ss be con counsel given thee, my son.” 
however, repeating his efforts, 
Pressed down Fo handle © with his feet, 
and tore off the bag, when Skoffhung 
emitted a hollow ; but still he 
could not unsheath iweed. Kormak 


the Cock and Magpie,” says hie in in 
his continuation of G er, ** was laid 


a scheme which di James and es- 
tablished freedom.”’ .Here the revolution 
of 1688 was concerted, and 


“© Cavendish, Booth, and Osborne sat.” 





FOREIGN EGGS. 
THE following is an account of the num- 


ber of foreign eggs imported. into Great 
Briain in te yar ‘Sth Jan. 1833; 
at a duty of 10d. per 1 


countries from which the payee 
imported, with the amount of du 


ceived thereon :—Denmark 240 al. 
land 120; Flanders ry ' Sates 
49,425,124 ; Guernsey and , J 


269,278 — Total 50;644,025. Amount 
of duty received £17,587 16s. 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD THE AMERICAN. 

: YANERE. A. MODERN trayeller thus describes a 
picture of the gee wm American 
people, agricul erwise. ©” 

ei se it svolinbie ll 


Yankee as a cant 
fae 15 Fontes 
"cider, &c. The 


atin ha a a gen: 

‘tleman to fight = - 

to tment, wasacci entally, in the in the 

peo Phe the same day, met by him, wham 

he thus accosted, “Arrah f my dear jewel, 

1 ont this’ .-but you did not 
to. meet you 
+ you come of , 


fe ee EPITAPH : 
A Yeeera, ‘who toe long since Upon’ @ brass rae je wall of All. 
mreftorchesforhis funeral, © °° Hallow Cliutehy-Derby. 
Jor Rrcuasp 1 Kitay® lyeth ee 


fe § | 





tation 5 cthe + top 
seesaw horses, a gate, & 
. penned i 4 waggoner ; cash side 
Meeotated:- with, implements “of -hus- ” HS 
ye age of the ! f De 
: Bs ai ag eng een cman | eaten ; 
? sth ’ Piurarcn’s Levees will .be, 


©) jprinted in 8vo., with double ecg 
ft gry pea hed with Portraite, Be 
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